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CAPTAIN FALWASSER CAST UP. 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—HAPPY NEWS. 


SEVERAL persons were carried off the decks of the 
wreck, and had it not been for the hardihood of those 
who rushed into the water, would inevitably have 
been swept away. Some of the crew, as the sea 
receded, leaped overboard and endeavoured to gain 
the shore. They also were helped in the same 
manner. Several poor fellows, however, were unable 
to reach the friendly hands held out to them, and 
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One of the number 


were carried out by the waves. 
was, in another minute, dimly seen to be struggling 
forward on the curling summit of a foaming sea. 
Harry, who had ever been a bold swimmer, casting 
| a rope about himself, now dashed in towards the 


| almost exhausted man. Bravely he swam forward. 
He clasped him in his arms, and then, shouting 
to his companions, was hauled up the beach in safety. 
A few more seas came rushing in, and scarce @ 
plank or timber of the lugger hung together. The 
greater number of the persons on board had been 
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saved. They seemed, however, to bé no strangers to 
most of the people on the beach. For some minutes 
Harry had been so busily engaged in rescuing others 
that he had not had time to speak to the person he 
had drawn out of the water. Great was his surprise, 
on returning to the drier part of the beach, when the 
light of a lantern fell on a man’s countenance he 
recognised—the features of his old acquaintance, 
Captain Falwasser. Several other persons were 
seated near him: one was a female, and the other an 
old man. 

‘¢‘ What, my friend Harry Tryon!” exclaimed the 
captain, grasping him. ‘‘ My life, I know, is not the 
first you have saved. Harry, I have news for you,” 
he said, as if recollecting himself, ‘‘ You shall have 
it by-and-by. But these poor people require to be 
housed. They are shivering with the cold, and I 
must confess that I should like to find myself before 
a warm fire.” 

‘‘ Our cottage is at the service of as many as can 
get into it,” said Mr. Kyffin, coming up to the 
captain. ‘Our friends here will, I have no doubt, 
take care of the rest.” 

The lugger had come across empty, greatly to the 
disappointment of most of the bystanders. 

‘‘ As fine a craft as ever floated has come to her 
end this night,’’ observed one of them. ‘‘ Well, lads, 
there is nothing more to be done, so we will back to 
our homes and get some of these poor fellows put 
into warm beds.” 

The captain and two old French people, with two 
or three more persons, accompanied Mr. Kyffin and 
Harry to the cottage. As they reached the top of the 


cliffs, they saw, far and near, the beacon fires burst- 
ing forth, and heard the sound of guns firing in the 


distance. 

‘“Why the people must suppose that the French 
are coming,” observed Mr. Kyffin. ‘‘ Depend upon 
it that is the idea. We shall have the whole army 
of volunteers down upon us before long, and when 
they find that you, captain, and your two old friends 
are the only invaders, they may be apt to feel rather 
irate; our safest plan will be to get housed comfort- 
ably before they come. It will do the young soldiers 
no harm to give them some useful exercise. I-only 
hope, should the enemy ever come, that the guardians 
of our native land may be as wide awake as they 
appear to be to-night.” 

The cottage was shortly reached. Susan, Harry’s 
old nurse, now grown into a comely matron, acted as 
housekeeper; a blazing fire in the kitchen soon re- 
stored warmth to their limbs, while all the garments 
which the house could furnish were brought forth to 
supply them with dry clothes. A steaming hot 
supper was after this placed on the table, round 
which Mr. Kyffin’s guests thankfully assembled. 

‘‘Well, Harry, you wish to know the news I have 
brought, I doubt not,” said the captain, when at 
length he was sufficiently recovered to find the use of 
his tongue. ‘‘ Had you not come down to-night to 
assist in saving me and these two country people of 
mine, in all human probability your friend Captain 
Everard would not have recovered possession of 
Stanmore. I am thankful to say, after much risk 
and anxiety, I succeeded in getting a copy of the 
marriage certificate which was of such importance, 
and to make security doubly sure, I brought over 
these two old people who were witnesses to his 
father’s marriage.” 

“*How can he ever repay you sufficiently?” said 
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Harry; ‘“‘I must set out immediately to let him 
know the result of your mission.” 

‘No, no, my dear boy, you have gone through 
sufficient fatigue to-night,” said Mr. Kyffin. ‘You 
must do no such thing. The captain will not be the 
worse for spending another night without knowing 
that he can regain his property, and to-morrow 
morning we will go in due form, when perhaps, as 
the gale last night must have blown away all your 
fever, you may be admitted into the presence of 
Mistress Mabel.” 

Harry’s countenance lighted up with pleasure at 
this suggestion of his guardian ‘‘ Do you think she 
will see me?” he exclaimed. ‘She will not deem 
me unworthy to appear in her presence ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know what the young lady will think of 
your past doings, Master Harry,” observed Captain 
Falwasser, “but I rather think that, as you will take 
her a pretty fair certificate of your good conduct, 
you may have reason to hope that she will receive 
you condescendingly. I tell you, in my opinion, had 
it not been for you, Stanmore would have remained 
in the possession of the Sleech family as long as any 
of that sweet-sounding name exists. But see, my 
old friends, who do not understand the words that 
have been said, are nodding. Your kind housekeeper 
will, I dare say, see them put to roost.” 

Before day had dawned, the sound of drums and 
fifes was heard, and looking out of the windov, 
Harry saw approaching from various directions, and 
forming on the downs, numerous companies of volun- 
teers. Several officers on horseback rode along the 
cliff at a rapid rate, stopping every now and then, 
sweeping with their spy-glasses the distant horizon. 
Not a sail, however, was to be seen. They consulted 
together, and were evidently disconcerted at finding 
no enemy to resist. He was about to go out and 
meet them, but remembering his guardian’s remarks 
on the previous evening, he thought that they might 
possibly cause some annoyance to the French 
captain. 

“They may as well find out all about the lugger 
by themselves,”’ he thought. 

After ¢time several of the coastguards appeared, 
when the military having fired their muskets towards 
the south in defiance of their expected invaders, once 
more wheeled about, and marched away to their 
respective homes. 

‘“‘T like to see that sort of thing,” observed Mr. 
Kyffin. ‘Englishmen will ever be found ready to 
defend their native shores.” 

Mr. Kyffin had sent in for a carriage at an carly 
hour to Lynderton, and soon after breakfast he, with 
Harry and their three visitors, set forth for that town. 
They stopped before the bow-windowed house where 
Captain Everard was residing with his aunt and 
daughter. Madam Everard was on the steps pre- 
paring to go out, and just behind her stood Mabel, 
as Harry descended from the carriage. Why did 
Mabel start back and retreat a little within the 
passage ? Madam Everard kindly took Harry’s hand, 
and shook that of Mr. Kyffin. She cast an inquiring 
glance at the captain, whom at first she did not recog- 
nise. 

‘““May we come in?” asked Harry, looking up 
eagerly towards Mabel. For an instant he hesi- 
tated, then sprang up the steps past the old lady. 
Madam Everard detained Mr. Kyffin and the captain 
for some minutes by making inquiries and receiving 
answers. 
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“Come in, come in,” at length she answered. 
‘Little did I expect to receive such joyful intelli- 
gence. Accept my gratitude, Captain Rochard, on 
my own account, and doubly thankful I am that by 
your means my dear nephew and his daughter will 
recover their rights.” 

A minute afterwards Mary was seen tripping down 
the street to the news-room to summon the captain. 
He had gone there to read the account just received 
of Lord Duncan’s great victory at Camperdown. 

“Oh, sir !’? exclaimed Mary, as she saw the captain, 
“it is happy news, sir, happy news, better news than 
that about the battle. The French captain has come 
back and brought two old country people with him, 
and Madam Everard says we shall all get back to 
Stanmore.” 

Mr. Wallace was in the room at the time, and the 
captain, scarcely crediting the news, begged the 
lawyer to accompany him home. 

‘‘The evidence is complete,” observed Mr. Wallace, 
after he had looked over the document brought by 
Captain Rochard, and by the help of that gentleman 
had examined the old French people. ‘‘ We can go 
with perfect confidence of victory into a court of law, 
should Mr. Sleech venture to oppose the claims of 
Captain Everard.” 

“T trust that everything may be done in a peace- 
able way,” observed Madam Everard. ‘‘I cannot 
pretend to have any regard for that unhappy man, 
Mr. Sleech, though his children are, it must be owned, 
my nephews and nieces. I trust, however, that he 
will yield without opposition.” 

Mr. Wallace promised to manage matters in as 
gentle a way as possible, and that no time might be 
lost, he set out forthwith for Stanmore. Paul 
Gauntlett, who very soon heard what was taking 
place, begged to accompany him. 

“No, no,” said the lawyer. ‘You, my friend, 
are aman of war. We will call you in if it is neces- 
sary to proceed by ejectment, but at present I hope 
the enemy will capitulate without an assault.” 

The answer satisfied Paul. 

At that moment Dr. Jessop looked in to pay a 
professional visit to Mabel. 

“T think she scarcely requires your services, 
doctor,” observed Madam Everard; “but if you, as a 
friend of the family, will accompany Mr. Wallace, 
perhaps you may be able to aid him in his delicate 
and somewhat painful mission.” 

“Come, brother physic, come along then,’ said 
Mr. Wallace, as they stepped into the carriage which 
had brought the party from Sea View Cottage. ‘‘The 
sooner this matter is settled the better.” 

Mr. Sleech was seated in his study in a flowery 
dressing- gown, the hairdresser from Lynderton 
having just curled and powdered his peruke, when a 
footman in the Stanmore livery, which he had lately 
assumed, announced the lawyer and doctor. 

“What can they want with me?” he exclaimed. 
“Really, a man of rank and position can scarcely call 
his time his own. Let them in, however.” 

At that moment the Misses Sleech and one of their 
brothers came in from the grounds. 

“Papa,” exclaimed the young Mr. Sleech, “‘ those 
fellows have not cut down another tree. They say 
they don’t mind putting the fences in order and dig- 
ging out the ditches, but that not one of them will 
iy an axe to a root.”’ 

‘‘Impertinent fellows!’’ exclaimed Mr. Sleech. 
“ T will see how they dare disobey me.” 





At that moment the visitors entered the room. 

“Your servant, gentlemen,’”’ said the master of 
Stanmore, performing one of his newly learned bows. 
““To what cause am I indebted for the honour of 
this visit? Doctor, you are always welcome, whether 
you come as a visitor or professionally,’ he added, 
holding out his hand, at the same time turning a dark 
frown towards his brother lawyer, who took his seat 
in silence. 

‘‘As you ask me, Mr. Sleech,” said Dr. Jessop, 
“T come now as a friend—as a friend of your family 
and that of the Everards. I wish that you could 
have heard the expressions uttered but lately by your 
excellent sister-in-law, Madam Everard. You must 
be aware that it was very painful to her to leave 
Stanmore. The law allowed you to take possession, 
it being supposed that no marriage had taken place 
between Captain Everard’s father and mother, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the former that he had 
married in France. Of course Captain Everard has 
taken every means to prove his legitimacy, and I 
must ask you now to be prepared to receive the infor- 
mation, that not only is he in possession of the 
certificate of the marriage, properly attested by the 
French authorities, but that actually two French 
persons of respectability who were present are at 
this moment in England, indeed at Lynderton.”’ 

Mr. Sleech gasped for breath as the doctor pro- 
ceeded, turning his rolling eyeballs first at him and 
then at the lawyer. 

‘Ts it true what he says? Is it true, Wallace? 
Tell me,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘ Perfectly true, Mr. Sleech,”’ answered the lawyer. 
‘You have no more right to be in this house than I 
have; at the same time, the owners desire that you 
should be treated with every kindness and considera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Sleech rose from his seat, and appeared as if 
he was about to rush on his brother lawyer. 

“Tt is false! Itis a vile conspiracy! They are 
impostors!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Iwill notyield: I will 
die first!” 

‘‘ My good sir,” exclaimed the doctor, placing him- 
self between Mr. Sleech, whose doubled fist was 
raised to strike Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ let me entreat you to 
be calm. This violence will do you no good, and is 
discreditable to you.” 

The unfortunate man stopped and gasped, and had 
not the doctor held him up, he would have sunk to 
the ground. He was placed inachair. Restoratives 
were administered, and at length he recovered. 

“‘T yield,” at last he said; ‘‘I played for a high 
stake, and I have lost. They will have pity on me. 
That wretched boy of mine, his fate has well- 
nigh broken my heart.’ 

In a few days Mr. Sleech and his family returned to 
the old red brick building with the high roof in the 
High Street of Lynderton, which he had inhabited 
since he entered business. 

The bells rang merrily out when Captain Everard 
and his daughter, accompanied by Madam Everard 
and several friends, drove up the avenue once more to 
Stanmore. Harry Tryon, however, never became its 
master. Thecharms of Miss Coppinger had for some 
time before captured the heart of the gallant captain, 
and in a short time after this she became his bride, 
and, ultimately, the mother of a considerable number 
of jine sons and girls, of whom, notwithstanding, 
Mabel was not in the slightest degree jealous, as she 
by that time could boast of an equal number of her 
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own. The fortune her godfather had given her, and 
a very handsome settlement made by Mr. Kyffin, 
enabled her to accept Harry Tryon’s hand. At the 
same time, the Baron de Ruvigny consoled himself for 
his past disappointments by marrying Sybella 
Coppinger, and both he and Harry joined Mr. 
Coppinger’s firm, and by the time a permanent peace 
was once more restored to Europe, had become among 
the first merchants of London. With regard to 
Captain Falwasser, or Rochard, as he also called him- 
self, he was a true patriot, though a royalist, and had 
for some political cause been compelled to leave 
France before the outbreak of the revolution. He 
had been introduced to Mr. Pitt, and had been 
employed by him in gaining information of proceed- 
ings in France. For this purpose he had engaged 
the famous smuggling lugger, from which he could 
land without observation on either coast. Disguised 
in a variety of ways, he had been able to traverse 
France. Had he been captured, he knew well that 
his life would have been sacrificed. For many years 
he persevered, and at length, escaping all dangers, 
settled down at Lynderton, where he was ever an 
honoured guest at Stanmore. Paul Gauntlett once 
more took up his former office at the park, which he 
held to a green oldage; and Jacob Tuttle came home 
with the loss of an arm, and married his faithful 
Mary. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


Art Philadelphia I received a note from Dr. M‘Cosh, 


President of Princeton College, New Jersey, inviting 
me to visit ‘‘the noble institution”? over which he 


presides. It lay in my way back to New York, and 
was reached by a small branch railway from the 
main line. The winter session at the college was 
just commencing, and I was the more glad of the 
opportunity of having this peep at American 
academic life that I had passed Yale and Harvard 
during the vacation. 

I must confess, however, that my chief interest in 
Princeton was not educational, and that I had longed 
to see it most for its historical associations. It was 
connected in my mind with great names, above all 
with the name of the greatest thinker, and one of the 

eatest writers, that America has produced, Jonathan 

wards. It is true that his life was passed in other 
places, but at Princeton he died and was buried. 
The college has no higher historical distinction than 
having had him for its President. I remembered 
what Dugald Stewart said: ‘‘ In the New World the 
state of society and of manners has not hitherto been 
so favourable to abstract science as to pursuits which 
come home directly to the business of human life. 
There is, however, one metaphysician of whom 
America has to boast, who in logical acuteness and 
subtilty does not yield to any disputant bred in the 
universities of Europe. I need not say that I allude 
to Jonathan Edwards.” I remembered, too, what Sir 
- James Macintosh said, in his celebrated sketch of the 

‘‘ History of Ethical Philosophy,” of ‘this remark- 
able man, the metaphysician of America.” ‘‘ His power 
of subtile argument, perhaps unmatched, certainly 
unsurpassed among men, was joined, as in some of 
the ancient Mystics, with a character which raised his 
piety to fervour.” I remembered also theenthusiasm 
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with which Dr. Chalmers, in his lectures, used to 
comment on the great works of President Edwards, 
‘On the Freedom of the Will,” on ‘‘ Original Sin,” 
and on the “ Religious Affections.”” The story of his 
life was familiar to me ;—the ministry.at Northamp- 
ton, with its remarkable seasons of revival, andits long 
years of trial, amidst a people who could not appre- 
ciate the divine seer who was among them ;—the re- 
tirement to Stockbridge, where he went to be pastor 
of a few scattered settlers, and missionary to the 
Indians still residing in these regions. He seemed to 
be thrown away in such a place, like a broken pot- 
sherd, but it was the good providence of God that 
sent him there to have leisure for preparing the 
works which have made his name immortal. These 
being completed, he was summoned to preside over 
Princeton College, on the death of his son-in-law, 
President Aaron Burr. Soon after his arrival, he died 
from the consequences of being inoculated for protec- 
tion from small-pox. He was only in his fifty-fourth 
year when he died, March 22, 1758. The scenes of 
his life were vividly recalled as I sat in his study and 
stood by his grave. 

There is another great name associated with 
Princeton, and whose influence in the early history of 
the American Republic has not been duly estimated, 
John Witherspoon. In the history of literature he is 
known as author of the ‘Ecclesiastical Character- 
istics,” a work which, for keen wit, refined humour, 
and delicate satire, applied to the noblest uses, ranks 
with the ‘Provincial Letters” of Pascal. It was 
written when Witherspoon was a minister of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and was directed against the grow- 
ing scepticism and ‘‘ moderatism”’ of the eighteenth 
century. Bishop Warburton was delighted with the 
book, and only wished the English Church had such 
a counsellor and corrector. The publication of the 
‘‘ Characteristics’? raised a host of enemies, and, 
saddened by the hopeless state of affairs at home, the 
author emigrated to the New World. The College of 
Princeton was proud to obtain such a man as its 
President, in which office he continued till the out- 
break of war with the mother country. Many of the 
men who took the leading part in public affairs at 
that crisis had been trained as his pupils at Prince- 
ton. The citizens of New Jersey appointed him a 
delegate to the Convention which formed their State 
Constitution. In 1776 he was sent as representative 
of New Jersey to the first Congress of United 
America. He served for seven years in Congress, 
and though less known than some others of the 
fathers of the Republic, there was no one whose 
advice was more weighty, and whose influence was 
more felt. In face of danger he was always firm, and 
in the gloomiest times always hopeful and cheerful. 
He lived to see the Republic safe and prosperous, 
dying in 1794, in his seventy-third year. Many 
abuses were removed through his influence, and goot 
measures carried. His political sagacity appeared in 
the warnings he gave as to the internal dangers that. 
might arise from the conflicting interests of the sepa- 
rate States of the Union, and he urgently advocated 
the strengthening of the authority of the Central 
Government. 

I have dwelt on these old names the more because: 
they are not much noticed by common historians, or 
by travellers who describe only what they see. It is. 
not by increase of population and growth of material 
wealth alone that America has attained to greatness. 
‘* What constitutes a State?”? Something more than 
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broad acres and steam-power, dollars and ballot- 
boxes. It is not easy to estimate the influence on 
national life and character exerted by such men as 
Jonathan Edwards and John Witherspoon. They 
worthily maintained in the eighteenth century the 
cause of religion and truth, of freedom and virtue, 
established in the seventeenth century on the shores 
of New England by the Pilgrim Fathers. I am 
delighted to find the same idea expressed by a recent 
traveller in the States, the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, who 
says ‘‘ Edwards had eleven children, and their descen- 
dants now count by thousands. There can be little 
doubt that as his descendants penetrated the various 
strata of New England society, and carried with 
them much of the vigour of mind and fervour of 
spirit which belonged to both parents, they con- 
tributed to give it a considerable share of the tone or 
stamp which it now bears.” There was a gathering 
last summer at Stockbridge of above two hundred of 
the descendants and connections of the family, includ- 
ing names of high mark, and addresses were given 
which showed how the old traditions are kept up to 
our own day. 

Of even greater influence was President Wither- 
spoon on American life and character. The part taken 
by himself and those who had been his pupils in the 
foundation of the Republic has already been noted. 
The spirit of his teaching has been preserved in the 
Princeton College, and is worthily sustained by the 
distinguished President who now fills his chair. It 


was a shame to allow a man like Dr. M‘Cosh, the 
first of our metaphysicians since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, to leave his native land; but he holds an office 
second to none in the New World for moral and social 
as well as intellectual influence. 


I do not know the 
number of students of Princeton, but there are among 
them, even in greater proportion than at Yale or 
Harvard, the sons of senators, judges, and highest 
public men in the Union. If ever Dr. M‘Cosh turns 
a look of regret towards the old country, of which I 
saw no sign, he may rather glory in the office he 
fills, training the minds and forming the characters of 
those who will hereafter guide the destinies of the 
great Republic. 

I have little to report about the College or its 
studies. I saw the students assembled in the Chapel 
for worship, conducted by the President, and remem- 
ber their devout demeanour and hearty volume of 
praise. I saw them at gymnastics in a hall fitted for 
indoor sports, and at base-ball in the grounds, and 
thought them a fine athletic set of fellows. I 
examined their course of study, and found it as 
thorough as in our own universities. I was witness 
to the quietness and order of the College and the 
town, giving proof of good discipline on the side of 
the governors, and high character in the governed. 
Altogether, my impressions of Princeton as a place 
of study, of the learning and ability of its professors 
and teachers, of the good influence of the President, 
both in his personal and domestic life, were of the 
most gratifying kind. But I carried away with still 
deeper feeling the impressions of the hallowed 
memories of the place. I went in the evening with 
the President to the cemetery of Princeton, and 
lingered there till light failed to read the inscriptions. 
It is a true Campo Santo, enclosing the remains of 
more great and good men than any burying-place of 
the size in America. The graves of Aaron Burr and 
of Jonathan Edwards, two of the first Presidents, are 
side by side, and there is the tomb of another Aaron 
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Burr, whose life brought dishonour to the name he 
bore, but in whose tardy penitence there was hope, 
and who desired that his body might be laid at the 
feet of his father and grandfather. Near at hand 
are the tombs of the other Presidents whose portraits 
I had seen in the College Library and Hall, which, like 
the cemetery, contains many precious relics and 
records of past times. 

The College is not the only great institution at 
Princeton. Here, too, is the chief seminary and 
training-school for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, one of the most numerous, and certainly the 
most influential, Christian denomination in the 
States. Among my pleasant recollections of the 
place is the hour spent under the roof of tho 
venerable Dr. Hodge, President of the Seminary, 
long the editor of the ‘Princeton Review,” and 
author of writings which have made his name 
honoured in all the churches. Whatever truth there 
may be as to the stern and repulsive tone of Cal- 
vinism on paper, I never saw a man more genial and 
liberal and attractive than this representative and 
high-priest of the American Presbyterians. Clear 
light does not interfere with warm love in good old 
Dr. Hodge; and I remember his parlour-study as 
one of the cheeriest glimpses I had of an American 
interior. 


BACK TO NEW YORK. 


It was with regret I left quiet studious Princeton 
for the bustle and crowd of New York, the novelty 
and interest of which had been already gratified. 
In my second visit I saw little that is worth reporting 
to my patient reader. One memorable event I was 
fortunate in witnessing, the public obsequies of 
Admiral Farragut, a pageant more imposing than any 
that has been seen since the funeral of our Wellington. 
He died at Portsmouth Navy Yard, but his embalmed 
body was removed to New York for interment in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. The occasion was seized for a 
great public ceremony, and I saw, in the words of the 
newspaper placards, ‘‘ THe Emprre Ciry IN MOURN- 
ING FOR THE DEAD SEA-KING.’”’ <A few sentences from 
the ‘“‘ New York Herald”’ will explain why Farragut 
was thus honoured, while affording a parting example 
of the spread-eagle style which too much characterises 
American journalism :— 

“It was exceedingly appropriate that the Empire 
State should receive the nation’s Admiral into her 
bosom, and that New York city should bear him to 
his tomb. An empire in herself, resplendent with 
battle-fields won in the cause of independence and 
liberty, glorified by the heroism of four hundred 
thousand men who fought in defence of the Union, 
queenly in commerce and science and art, the grand 
old State is a proper mausoleum for so grand a hero. 
New York city, throned upon the islands of the sea, 
crowned with intelligence, wealth, and splendour, 
whose brain conceives the progress of the New 
World, whose heart throbs with every pulsation of 
the nation, whose ships whiten every ocean, and 
whose skill has given so many frigates to the battle 
and the breeze, was the best, the only Commonwealth 
to take him whose only flag had so long and 
gloriously defended her prosperity and happiness, 
and lay him away to his last, long sleep. As the 
minute guns boomed, and the magnificent pageant 
moved along through the sorrowful ‘ity, what 
thoughts and memories were stirred up! How the 
mind went back through the darkness and smoke of 
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the rebellion far down a beautiful vista of peace and 
grandeur to the conflict of 1812, and lingered about 
that scene on the gallant Essex’s deck in her death 
struggle with overpowering numbers, where Far- 
ragut’s name first began to shine. It followed the 
young officer, as he rose step by step in the navy, 
until it found him, in 1861, at Norfolk, steadfast to 
his country in the midst of desertion and treason. 
On through doubts and disasters the retrospect 
accompanied him, ever finding him true and brave, 
until at New Orleans he leaped into the full stature 
of his being, and emerged from the appalling scene 
a calm, victorious hero. Again he looms up, lashed 
to the masthead, in the centre of shot and shell and 
flames, and ramming iron-clads at Mobile, and, 
following him across the seas, memory revisited the 
fleets that hailed him great, and the palaces where 
royalty loaded him with favours. Through all these 
grand vicissitudes those who yesterday followed him 
to his grave chiefly recognised the noble qualities of 
the man, Farragut. To them he was not only all 
that is heroic—the peer of Nelson and the Admiral 
of the present age—but he was the model and pride 
of America, the type of everything that is frank and 
genial and generous.” 

The day of the funeral was the last of September, 
a day of rain and storm. The miserable weather 
interfered with the splendour of the pageant, but did 
not prevent almost the whole population from witness- 
ing the scene. The houses all along the line were 
festooned with strips of black and white cotton, 
many of the public buildings having mottoes and 
sentiments, or transparencies to be illuminated at 
night. One of these, at Niblo’s Theatre, had a 
portrait with the words ‘“‘ D. Farragut, born 1801, 
died August 14, 1870,” and on either side inscriptions, 
‘‘The noblest Roman of them all,’ and “ After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well.’’ On each side of the street 
were unbroken lines of people, patiently waiting, 
with or without umbrellas. At the crossings there 
were <dense blocks of vehicles of all sorts, but the 
police kept good order, and the mounted troopers 
stationed at long intervals had no trouble in keep- 
ing the centre of the streets clear. The windows 
and balconies of the houses were crowded with 
spectators. Had the weather been fine the spectacle 
would have been more interesting, but the long 
array of carriages, containing the most distinguished 
notables, from the President of the United States 
down to the Mayor of New York, were all closed. 
Besides the public functionaries of New York City 
and State, many other cities and public bodies sent 
representatives, even from the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. For the first time I saw a detachment of the 
Federal Army. The Navy and Marines were also 
represented. The many thousands of the National 
Guards of the City and State were conspicuous, the 
passing of certain crack regiments, at the head of one 
of which rode the notorious ‘‘ Colonel Jim Fisk,” 
being greeted by instructive comments from the 
crowd. I had also a good opportunity of seeing the 
police of New York, and the fire brigades, who 
turned out in full array with their engines and 
accoutrements. The booming of minute guns, and 
the strains of the successive bands of music, made 
solemn sound, but the whole pageant had an artificial 
air, and was a patriotic rather than a personal 
tribute. As the Admiral had been dead more than 
six weeks, few but his comrades in arms and friends 
could feel much more than I did, as a stranger wit- 





nessing a great national spectacle. The scene im- 
pressed me chiefly as exhibiting the orderliness and 
public spirit of the American people, even in New 
York, on occasions when religious or political 
difference does not stir up hostile and unseemly 
passions. 

I must not conclude my notes on New York with- 
out expressing the satisfaction which all feel at the 
movement, too tardily made, to throw off the yoke 
which has burdened and disgraced the city. The 
organised gang of robbers which has long controlled 
the civic institutions and political influence of the 
Empire City, has at length been arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion, and the Government of New York, 
it is to be hoped, will now be more in keeping with 
the honour and credit of American institutions. 


CONCLUSION, 


The approaching close of the volume warns me 
that I must bring my American notes abruptly to an 
end. On many other subjects I should like to have 
recorded my impressions, but space forbids. If my 
report is different in certain respects from that 
usually given by travellers in the States, there is the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is accepted by the 
American press as a fair portraiture. These papers 
in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” have attracted more notice 
in the States than the writer ventured to expect, 
having prepared them only for the information of 
readers on this side the water. They have been 
largely quoted and freely commented on in American 
papers and magazines, and some of the leading 
journalists have been pleased to describe them as 
‘the best and most fair articles on the country that 
have ever appeared,” and have expressed a wish for 
their publication as a separate book. 

On the other hand, some English critics have 
objected to my report as too favourable. To this my 
answer is that most writers on America have chiefly 
sought to amuse their readers by accounts of the 
national faults and foibles. They have drawn cari- 
catures, not portraits. I should like to know what 
idea would be given of the people of England, and 
the English national character, if our bad and weak 
points were alone presented, as has too much been 
the practice with writers on America and its people. 

The faults and weaknesses of American life and 
manners are on the surface, and are patent to all 
observers. A nation which has grown up to be our 
own equal in less than a century may be expected to 


exhibit some of the follies of youth as well asthe - 


vices of mature life. But the great and solid ele- 
ments of national character are not seen by those 
who write or speak in disparagement of America. 

I am aware, also, that I saw only a small portion 
of the most prosperous part of the United States. 
I did not see that part of the Union so lately overrun 
by contending armies, reduced to poverty by the war, 
and by the sudden emancipation of the slaves. The 
country is still in a transition state, and it will take 
years for the nation thoroughly to accommodate 
itself to the new state of affairs. But this revolution 
was essential to the future welfare and safety of the 
Republic. The influence of the better elements of 
the Commonwealth was kept out of those States 
impoverished and degraded by slave institutions. 
The barriers to progress in these regions are now 


removed, and all parts of the Union will share the 


ameliorating influence of freedom and education. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SKY. 


Tt is a great problem whether tho influence of the 
New England States will assimilate tho vast immi- 
grant population, or how far the social and political, 
as well as religious, life of America will be overborne 
or modified. I have no doubt of the result. I believe 
that the common school system everywhere extended, 
and the influence of the old common law of England, 
and of the English Bible, will leaven the whole 
nation, and that a glorious future is destined for the 
Great Republic. There is no peril possible so great 
as has been successfully passed through in the civil 
war; and now that the Washington treaty has 
restored the fulness of international good feeling, 
England and America, united in friendship, will 
secure the world’s progress in freedom and good 
government. 





THE CHRISTMAS SKY. 


Eventxe after evening during Christmastide, if 
the sky is clear, the heaven is decked with the most 
brilliant of the winter constellations. Bright stars 
may be seen in every direction, far exceeding in 
number those visible on summer nights. The most 
indifferent observer can scarcely fail to admire the 
beauty of the sky at this period of the year. If we 
look towards the east, at any time of the evening 
after six o’clock, the constellations Orion, Taurus, 
Gemini, and Canis Major, each containing stars of 
great interest, are seen rising towards the meridian, 
forming the finest collection of stellar gems that 
grace our northern skies. The brilliant planet Jupiter, 
the evening star of Christmas, 1871, adds still greater 
lustre this year to the eastern sky, for he may soon 


be noticed a few degrees below the twin stars Castor 
and Pollux, reaching his highest point in the heavens 


about an hour after midnight. Below these, as the 
evening advances, the whole of the stars in Leo, 
Virgo, and some other constellations, will have come 
into view, including the interesting group known by 
the name of the Sickle. Turning to the north-east, 
the familiar group of Ursa Major is sure to attract 
attention, while ascending gradually nearly to the 
zenith. The seven stars, two of which point to the 
northern celestial pole, are known as the Plough, 
or Charles’s Wain, and other familiar names. In 
other regions of the heavens are conspicuous and 
interesting groups—the square of Pegasus; the trio 
in the neck of the Eagle; the circumpolar constella- 
tions, Ursa Minor, Perseus, and Cassiopeia; the 
well-known stars Arcturus and Vega, and some 
others of nearly equal magnitude. That beautiful 
celestial girdle, the Milky Way, spans the heavens 
in the early evening almost from east to west, passing 
through the zenith, where is seen some of the 
brightest portion 
‘* Of the broad and ample road, whose dust is gold 
And pavement stars.” 

Such is the aspect of the starry sky on the clear 
frosty night of our English Christmastide. In the 
distant colonies on the other side of the globe, 
where Christmas falls in the midst of an almost 
tropical summer, the sky has its own special at- 
tractions, in the crowded constellation of Argo Navis, 
the two bright stars at the feet of the Centaur, and 
the ever mysterious and symbolic Southern Cross. 

In the sky of Palestine some of the most con- 
spicuous of the stars whose names are familiar to 
us pass more directly overhead than in our northern 
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climate. The sight or the recollection of these clear 
Syrian night skies moved the shepherd monarch, the 
sweet singer of Israel, when he wrote that sublime 
psalm, ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” 

Looking at these hosts of heaven, all subject to 
the same laws and ordinances, we remember the 
eloquent words of Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘ Astro- 
nomical Discourses :’”’—‘‘ Each of the stars may be 
the token of a system as vast and as splendid as 
the oné which we inhabit. Worlds roll in these 
distant regions ; and these worlds must be the man- 
sions of life and of intelligence. In yon gilded 
canopy of heaven we see the broad aspect of the 
universe, where each shining point presents us with 
a sun, and each sun with a system of worlds—where 
God reigns in all the grandeur of his high attributes, 
where he peoples immensity with his wonders, and 
travels in the greatness of his strength through the 
dominions of one vast and unlimited monarchy.” 

What that star was which led the eastern sages 
to Bethlehem, cannot now be known. Astronomy 
gives no explanation of it. An attempt has been 
made to trace a conjunction of two planets at that 
period, but closer calculation does not sustain the 
inference. This may have been but a temporary 
star, visible only for a season, and for a special 
object. It was a miraculous sign of a miraculous 
event. ‘And, lo, the star, which they saw in the 
east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
the place where the young child was.” 


‘* At his birth a star, 
Unseen before in heaven, proclaims him come, 
And guides the eastern sages, who inquire 
His place, to offer incense, myrrh, and gold : 
His place of birth a solemn angel tells 
To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither haste, and by a choir 
Of squadron’d angels hear his carol sung.” 


We speak of ‘‘the music of the spheres,” the 
eloquent silence of the stars. 


** Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ! 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly hem us in, we cannot hear it.” 


Silent to mortal ear is the music of the heavens 
with all its hosts. But— 


‘*In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a joyful voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 

“Once the mysterious and majestic silence of the 
heavens was broken, and angel voices were heard 
from the sky, praising God, and saying, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill to- 
ward men.” 

‘* Hark ! the herald angels sing, 

‘Glory to the new-born King ! 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled.’ 

** Hail the heaven-born Prince of Peaee ! 

Hail the Sun of Righteousness ! 

Light and life to all he brings ; 

Risen with healing in his wings. 


‘¢ Sing we, then, with angels sing-- 
‘Glory to the new-born King! 
Glory in the highest heaven, 

Peace on earth, and man forgiven.’” 





ADALBERT OF THE RED HAIR. 


THE STORY OF THE EXCURSION WHICH BID NOT COME CFF, 


(From the German.) 


DALBERT! How charming, 

« how select! It is impossible 

that any one called Adalbert 

’ should be a common fellow, 

and no one can ever reproach 

him on account of his name. 

How delightfully, too, it 

would sound from fair lips— 

‘Dear Adalbert!’ What 

music is in it! Thanks to 

my parents for this, at least, 

that they gave me so fair a 

name.” This is what the 

young man would sometimes 

say to himself when he was 

alone in his garret ; and then 

he would chuckle; but look- 

ing round fearfully, lest any- 

Lody should hear him besides the pigeons who were 

pecking about among the chimney tops. He was, on 

the whole, a well-made young fellow; not tall, but 

neat in figure; a barber by calling, or, as he rather 

liked to call himself, an assistant doctor, and adroit 

in either profession. Only one thing troubled him— 

he had fiery red hair, and was on that account con- 

tined much to his employer’s house, being rarely sent 

out to customers, and still more rarely to persons of 

gentility ; while from those he did wait upon—as, 

for instance, from the masons and bricklayers who 

were building the barracks close by, and whose chins 

he shaved every Saturday night—he had to put up 
with many a rude joke. 

It is said that a small trouble will sharpen a man’s 
wits. It may be that his fiery red hair had a similar 
effect upon our hero Adalbert; at any rate, the pre- 
judices of others made him in a great degree unpre- 
judiced and liberal. ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ he said sometimes 
to himself, ‘‘ when all Europe is a red republic, folks 
will tolerate even red hair.” Having no parents or 
protectors—for he had been brought up in an orphan- 
house—he had to bear both the scorn of superiors 
and the gibes of his comrades as he best could. He 
was now five-and-twenty ; he had learned to regard 
the prejudice against red hair as a superstition, and 
as he could not put it down, he compensated himself 
by despising in his heart the fools who were slaves 
to it. 

Adalbert was economical and temperate, and was 
careful to maintain a line of conduct that should not 
dishonour his noble name. He secretly wished that 
he had a right to be called doctor; and when it 
happened that he was sent for by poor people to 
bleed them or dress their cuts and bruises, and they 
ealled him ‘doctor,” you might have detected a 
peculiar glance from his grey eyes. 

During one whole winter Adalbert put by every 
oa he could spare, for he had resolved when next 

itsuntide came he would join in the excursion 


ae 


trip of which he had heard so much talk through the 


preceding summer. A large company of many hun- 
dred persons went by an extra train to Stettin, and 
from there on board a steamboat to the island 
of Rugen, where they had all sorts of adventures, 
and sang and danced and feasted and enjoyed them- 





selves merrily. Adalbert had made up his mind to 
do the same, and that was why he spared and hoarded 
every penny. 

The new year had just begun when Adalbert made 
the acquaintance of a neighbour, a man well-to-do in 
the world. He was an apothecary who had no 
children, and had retired from business to enjoy in 
old age as much repose as his wife would accord him, 
In his retirement he made all sorts of experiments 
with new inventions; and Adalbert was so fortunate 
as to be allowed to assist in them. 

One day in the early spring the apothecary said to 
the young man, ‘‘ You are a smart fellow, and clever 
enough; I wonder you don’t care to cure a mere 
defect of nature that spoils your appearance ; there is 
no question but that you can if you choose turn your 
red hair into a beautiful permanent brown.” 

‘‘Can I though?” said Adelbert. 

‘“« Of a certainty—and I tell you what: I have dis- 
covered the means, and if you choose to make trial 
on yourself, you shall share the secret, and we will 
divide the gains it will bring us.” 

Adalbert was now of opinion that it is ridiculous 
to attempt to convert the world from a_ prejudice 
when you can put an end to the occasion of it. They 
made an experiment first upon an old grey wig; it 
succeeded to perfection, and now Adalbert, confident 
of the result, was all impatience to try it upon him- 
self. 

The excursion trip was to be taken in company 
with the apothecary and his wife. They bought 
tickets for all three, Adalbert had obtained leave of 
absence, and on the evening preceding the holiday 
the mysterious process which would change his red 
hair to brown was to be accomplished. 

Adalbert’s head was rubbed all over with the 
tincture. In order to make sure of the effect, he had 
to wear a cap formed of a large bladder, containing 
small pieces of ice. He passed the night at the 
apothecary’s, whom he now began to regard as his 
future partner in business. He had bought a bran- 
new suit of clothes—cap, surtout, vest, and panta- 
loons—all of the same colour, and of course the 
colour most in fashion; ready upon the table lay a 
handsome plaid rolled up and strapped, with a hand- 
some buckle, and in the plaid a small case of surgical 
instruments and a couple of fine shirts. During the 
night he slept very little, but his waking dreams 
were worth all the sleep in the world. ALI sorts of 
pleasant adventures came in his mind; there was an 
alarm, a momentary panic, in the railway train, or, 
better still, on board the steamboat; a beautiful lady 
in blue and white-striped silk, with charming blonde 
hair, and exquisite hat and feather, fainted away 
with fright. In a moment Adalbert whips out his 
lancet, pricks a vein with the tenderest touch 
imaginable, she opens her eyes, falls upon his neck, 
and is his for ever; and happy she may deem her- 
self, united to so handsome a man with such glorious 
bréwn hair. But if she should have parents, and 
they should object? No, she is a young widow, 
rich and independent; he will no longer be under 
the necessity of following any profession, he feels 
that he is born to be a gentleman, and her fortune 
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will be abundant. And why should not all this 
come to pass? Do we not often hear of such rela- 
tions occurring suddenly? Why should not fortune 
be as propitious to him as to others? 

The dun dawn of morning broke in upon his 
dream. Adalbert, naturally impatient, ventured to 
remove the cap from his head; but the light was so 
dull he could not distinguish in the glass what colour 
his hair was; it seemed plain enough, however, that 
it was no longer red. Fearing to break the charm, 
he clapped on the ice-cap again, and waited patiently 
until the apothecary should come. By-and-by the 
man came in with his wife at his heels. The cap 
was taken off. 

‘Tt serves you right—it serves you quite right!” 
screamed the old woman. ‘‘ You’ve got it now!” 

The apothecary stood aghast. Adalbert rushed to 
the glass, he could see nothing; he wiped his eyes, 
but he could certainly not see aright. ‘ What 
horrid vision is that? Can that be hair?” He 
thrust both hands into the mass of it. 

Then he sank down into a chair, as helpless as the 
fair young widow of his dream, whom he had re- 
called to life so cleverly. 











But again he started up and rushed to the glass. 
It was true—his hair was green as grass. Witha 
look which said more than language could express, 
he turned to the apothecary ; but the old fellow had 
by this time recovered his self-possession. 

“‘T have examined the knot,” he said, ‘“‘ by which 
the cap was tied to your head; that is not my knot. 
It is plain you have taken off the cap in the night, 
and by so doing you have interrupted the mys- 
terious process of nature. It is the beauty of my 
Invention that it works exactly as nature works—first 
it produces green, which, if undisturbed, deepens 
intobrown. You have just reaped the fruits of your 
intermeddling.”’ 

And Adalbert had to accept reproof instead of 
finding sympathy. 

The excursion train would start in an hour. What 
was to be done? The old woman suggested that 
Adalbert should go home, as she intended to shut 
up their dwelling; but he wept, and declared that 
rather than go out such a figure he would ascend to 
the roof and throw himself off. There was no time 
for debating the question, and it was at once decided 


that he should remain in his chamber, and that the 
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wife of the house-porter should wait upon him until 
they came back. 

Adalbert was passive in their hands, and felt like 
a man who had been condemned to death. Ho 
hardly heard the clatter of the people going off to 
the train, or the words of the apothecary, who pro- 
mised to sell his ticket for him for as good a price as 
it would fetch. The poor fellow had thrown himself 
in despair on the bed, where, having passed a sleep- 
less night, it is no marvel that he soon slumbered. 

It was mid-day as Adalbert awoke—a glorious 
sunshiny day of spring, the air fragrant with scent 
of lilacs, and joyous with the sound of bells. 

‘“‘ Ah, they have reached Stettin by this time,” he 
said, bitterly, to himself; ‘‘and now they have gono 
on board, and the music is playing, and the sea-gulls 
are dancing in the air for sheer gladness, and the 
lasses on deck are laughing and joking; how 
delightful it would be to pick out the fairest among 
them, as I would have done but for this horrible—”’ 
Then a sudden thought struck him, and he got out 
his bran-new suit and put it on, even to the patent 
leather boots, and strutted up and down the room as 
though it was the deck of the steamer, and even now 
he would have enjoyed himself but for the frightful 
bladder-cap on his head and the more terrible pro- 
duction which it covered. 

The house-porter’s wife brought him some food. 
He said he was in a sad way, which was true. When 
she was gone he put off his new suit, for he saw that 
the grass-green drops were falling on it. ‘‘ Filthy 
green!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I wish there was no such 
colour in the world. Green hair! was such a thing 
ever heard of ?” 

He began to ponder what he should do, but could 
think of nothing to the purpose; he would remain 
quiet until the apothecary came back. It was he 
who had got him into the scrape, and he must get 
him out of it. 

He looked out of the window. Below was the 
wide courtyard of the large city house, quite deserted 
on this Whitsuntide afternoon. On the roof, near 
the leaden gutter, some starlings were flying about, 
and on a wall below a tom cat, with his whiskers in 
the air, stalked up and down, and then vanished 
through a trap-door. Dreary and dead-alive it all 
looked, with no sign of life save the ringing of bells 
afar. Poor Adalbert began to wish that he and his 
green hair were laid quietly within the green earth. 
But see—there is a sign of life in the house. In the 
farthest room of the first-floor a blind is drawn up, and 
it is like a vision of dreamland to the youth when 
he sees the fair and cheery face of a young maiden, 
her bright brown hair charmingly arrayed. He 
watches her as she opens the window. What a lovely 
hand she has—and see, she seats herself at the 
window and reads. She must surely have caught a 
glimpse of Adalbert, for with one upward glance she 
quits the open window. 

‘‘T will on no account disturb you,”’ cried Adalbert 
down into the empty courtyard. Did she hear his 
voice as she was shutting the window? He could 
not tell. 

He drew back from the window, and from the 
rear of his room he could see that the window below 
was again opened, that the maiden brought some 
needlework and sat down to sew, singing softly as 
she worked. He could almost hear the words she 





sung. ‘She is a servant, then,” he said to himself, 
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‘‘ for she sings at her work; people of quality never 
sing at work, only for the entertainment of company, 
or as professionals.” 

As evening drew on, Adalbert thought, ‘‘ Who 
knows—fate and fortune play odd tricks—perhaps 
this nice-looking lass is the helpmate destined for 
me.’ 

She sneezes, and Adalbert calls down from his 
perch, ‘‘ Good health to you!” To omit that salu- 
tation on hearing even a stranger sneeze is thought 
rudeness, and almost impiety, among many people. 
She nodded in return, and he could see by the rising 
and sinking of the shoulders that she was laughing. 

As the twilight grew grey, and the air silent, 
he could hear her singing more plainly. When she 
had finished he asked, modestly, — 

“Ts it permitted to speak with you?” 

‘What do you want?” 

‘¢Oh, nothing.” 

‘‘ You are welcome to as much as you like of that.” 

Then she left the window, the blind was drawn 
down, and he was left in darkness and solitude. 

When the porter’s wife came with his supper 
Adalbert asked her who was that young lady in the 
first-floor. She replied that she didn’t know. The 
countess who lived there had gone to the seaside, and 
had left the house to the care of that young chit; the 
woman was evidently annoyed that the charge had 
not been entrusted to her. In her turn, she asked 
the young man what was the matter with his head, 
that he kept it tied up in that fashion ; he only gave 
her an evasive answer. 

During the night Acalbert was studying the best 
way of improving his acquaintance with the fair 
unknown on the morrow. He was on the watch 
when she opened the window, looking so charming 
in a white morning dress. Before he could say a 
word she looked up at him, and cried, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, neighbour.” 

The words he would have spoken stuck in Adal- 
bert’s throat. At last he got out, “Thanks! thank 
you very much!” 

He heard a light laugh. But now the landlord’s 
coachman came into the yard, brought two horses 
out of the stable, and proceeded to put on their 
harness. Both Adalbert and the unknown withdrew 
while this operation was going on, and only returned 
when the coach drove out of the yard. 

*¢ Ave you not going to the flower-show ?” said the 
fair apparition. 

‘¢T should like to, but I cannot.” 

“ Ave you ill?” 

‘‘ No—yes—that is, not very well.” 

The maiden again withdrew, and Adalbert saw her 
a few minutes later talking with the porter’s wife in 
the courtyard. She had a book in her hand, and he 
imagined that she glanced from behind it up at him, 
just for an instant, but he wasn’t sure. 

The imagination of the young fellow now began 
to run riot in a strange manner. He was here in his 
solitary chamber—he was away yonder in the Isle of 
Rugen, along with the excursion party, who were all 
exceedingly merry together. He read the programme 
in which the entertainments of every hour were set 
down. ‘The manager of all was a friend of his, and 
he had physicked him for nothing two days ago on 
the express condition that he was to abstain from 
joking on the subject of red hair. Then he was 
sitting in church by the side of the fair apparition 





below. Then he cautiously closed both door and 
window, ventured once more to take off the frightful 
cap, and to look againinto the mirror. 

‘“‘ Grass-fiend!”’ he almost shrieked, as he turned 
from the terrible sight. Ah, he was very unfortunate. 

At midday the pretty lass was again at the window 
in her handsome blue and white-striped dress. When 
the porter’s wife brought Adalbert’s dinner she told 
him she was going into the country, and should not 
be back again until late in the evening, and asked 
him to open the door sheuld any of the inmates come 
home while she was absent, which he promised to 
do. When the woman was gone he looked out, and 
there sat the maiden at the window below, reading. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, ‘that we are alone in 
this great house ?”’ 

She did not answer him. 

‘Does my speaking annoy you?” he asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

She looked up from her book and shook her head. 

‘‘T should so like to keep company with you if it 
were not disagreeable to you. I am an assistant 
doctor.” 

‘‘T am not ill, and don’t want a doctor.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would lend me a book? I am fond 
of reading.” 

‘Tf you will promise to leave me at rest, I will 
throw down into the court the first volume of the tale 
I finished yesterday, and you can run down and 
fetch it.” 

‘*You will surely allow me to receive it from your 
own friendly hand ?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but scampered 
down the stairs and rang the first-floor bell. No 
notice was taken of it. He rang again, this time a 
gentle appealing tinkle, which seemed to signify that 
the applicant was sighing sorely for admission. At 
length he heard the rustling of a female’s dress. The 














door was fastened within by a chain, so that it would 


only open for a space. It opened slowly as far as the 


chain would allow. 
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‘‘ Hore is the book,” said she, ‘‘and now, I hope, 

ou will be satisfied.” 

Adalbert sought in his memory for the gentlest 
and kindest words of courtesy and persuasion, and 
at last he said, ‘‘Do you know we two form at this 
moment quite a romance?” 

‘A romance? we two?” 

‘Yes. Are we not as though in an enchanted 
city? The people to whom these houses, and all 
they contain, belong, are gone away and have left 
everything to us; and so long as we guard them they 
are ours, for there is nobody to dispute our pos- 
session.” 

The maiden laughed, and, as she played with the 
chain, said, ‘“‘You have curious fancies in your 
head.” 

‘‘ In my head,” mused Adalbert; ‘‘ youlittle guess 
how all goes with my head.” And again he urged 
his pressing request to. be admitted. . 

The chain slipped noiselessly out of the ring, 
and the door swung open. ‘‘ Why do you say,” 
said the maiden, as she led the way down the long 
gallery—‘‘ why do you say you are an assistant doctor 
when you are only a cook?” 

“Tacook?” 

“Yes, or why do you wear a cook’s cap?” 

Adalbert explained that he had had a mishap 
with his head,—that he was really assistant doctor, 
had passed his second examination, and had his 
certificate to show. 

He sat with the lass as she worked at her needle. 
She was not indeed so fair as she had appeared at a 
distance, and was rather short; but she was really 
comely and well-figured. 

Adalbert related to her his history. He had been 
brought up in an orphan-house, and lo! strange to 
think of—she had been also brought up in an orphan- 
house, though several years after him, and in. the 
same institution. They talked together of the 
teachers and managers, and agreed precisely in their 
opinions regarding them; and then they told each 
other their names, and the maiden’s name was no 
less choice and select than Adalbert’s, for she was 
called Adelaide. She told him that she was a hair- 
dresser, that she had a very good connection, and 
that the countess, whose dwelling she was now in 
charge of, was her chief patroness. 

Hours passed away, they hardly knew how, as 
they sat talking of their past lives. 

Adelaide said at length it was time for him to go. 
She thanked him that he had justified the good 
opinion she had formed of him, in behaving so dis- 
creetly and politely. 

“Do not think me indiscreet,” he said, ‘‘if I be- 
seech you earnestly that we may meet again.” 

‘No; I hope we may meet again when you have 
recovered from your wound.” 

‘Ah, but I am not wounded!” 

“No? Then what ails you?” 

‘You would not care for me if you knew; you 
would never speak to me again—you would think me 
hateful—for—for—A delaide—forgive my calling you 
so—I—I have red hair, fiery red hair!” 

“And is that all that makes you so miserable ?” 
said she, laughing, and then in a playful humour sho 
suddenly snatched the cap from his head. 

But she stood aghast. ‘What is that? Aro you 
bewitched? Who are you? What do you want 
here? Go away! Go away, I tell you!” 
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Adalbert begged and prayed piteously that she 
would not drive him away; and as she grew calm 
he told her all his trouble. 

‘‘ Grass-green hair!” she ejaculated—“ was such a 
thing ever heard of ?” 

She looked terrified, as if she saw a monster, and 
turned away from the sight. He besought her 
pathetically not to cast him out of her presence, but 
rather to advise and help him. 

“TI will help you,” she said at length, while a 
curious expression stole over her face; ‘‘come, I will 
help you by the exercise of my profession.”’ 


She made him sit down in a chair; she brought a 
comb and pair of scissors, and cut off all his hair 
close to the roots; she laughed heartily during the 
operation, and, collecting the green hair in a bag, 


présented him with it for a keepsake. As it -was 
now night they went out into the city together, 
and returned shortly after with a capital brown 
peruke, with which Adalbert made off to his own 
chamber. 


Our story has a pleasant ending after all. In one 
of the principal streets of the city, and near the 
Grand Hotel, there is a prosperous hairdresser’s 
shop, where our friend Adalbert attends upon his 
customers. He is the only friseur in the capital who 
sternly discourages the use of hair-dyes. Adelaide 
has also a good connection among the ladies. Three 
sons, the fruits of this happy marriage, are now 
grown up, but only one of them, who is an engineer, 
has red hair. The eldest born, who has entered the 
church, preached his first sermon on Whit-Sunday 
last, and no one was so much impressed under it as 
good Father Adalbert with the now grizzled locks. 
As he came out of church with his wife and sons, he 
said to her, ‘‘My dear, it is five-and-twenty years 
this Whitsuntide since I met my good fortune 


| through not going with the excursion train.” 
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B Christmas Hymn. 


BY LORD KINLOCH. 


Awake, my slumbering heart, 
And bear, my voice, thy part 
In the glad song the Saviour’s birth proclaiming : 
What though there minstrels be 
Of higher note than thee, 
Who chant the strain, it stillis worth thine aiming ; 
Though angels from the skies began the lay, 
Yet shepherds were allowed to sing as well as they. 


’T was not amid the gleam 
Of noonday’s gaudy beam, 
The Saviour came, like one to gladness speeding ; 
Nor yet when morning broke, 
And man, recruited, woke 
To boastful strength, which seemed no succour 
needing ; 
The Saviour came to this drear world by night ; 
Amidst earth’s darkness born, to turn the gloom to 
light. 


He came, when slumber deep 
Kept all the earth asleep, 
Save a few poor ones ’midst the darkness watching ; 
These silent sat, in fear 
That morn would ne’er appear ; 
Or hopes of dawn from faintest glimpses snatching ; 
A new glad light on all earth’s pathways burst ; 
But humble waiting hearts received the radiance 
first. 


He left his kingly throne, 
With sin to war alone; 
Nor took his vengeful hosts, nor angry thunder ; 
Angels stood still with awe, 
And disappearing saw 
Part of the Godhead’s light in speechless wonder; 
But when the new-born Christ heaven’s sons beheld, 
They traced the whole bright scheme, and loud their 
anthems swelled. 


With seraph’s vision keen, 
They saw each coming scene 
Of virtue, sorrow, patience, stretched before them : 
The Cross obscurely yet 
In distant view was set; 
But human birth to death in prospect bore them: 
They saw sin’s doom by just award erased ; 
And strains, before unknown, welcomed a God abased. 


E’en from its earliest date, 
He took the common fate, 
The prisoning womb, as doth a brother, sharing: 
Ilis were the infant’s cries, 
So that no infant dies, 
But finds a Saviour, once his likeness wearing : 
He toiled and ached like one of humblest name, 
To yield,-to earth’s most mean, sense of a friend the 
same. 





In dwelling dim and poor, 
Long years he lived obscure ; 
With hands, which made all worlds, rude labour 
plying ; ; 
E’en out from this was cast, 
By angry love at last ; 
The Godhead’s aim as changeling’s dream decrying: 
Birds had their nests, the fox his earthy bed ; 
But God’s own bosom child no place to lay his head. 


He walked o’er earth abroad, 
Stricken, as seemed, of God ; 
Showing no beauty meet for earth’s desiring ; 
He bore the felon’s doom, 
With heaven arrayed in gloom, 
Like one who all God’s law had wronged expiring: 
He died, a spotless lamb, in slaughter dumb ; 
That we, by death of God, to God’s own life might 


come. 


Full soon, O Lord, was seen 
Thy lowliness of mien, 
Who not a palace, but a stable chosedst ; 
Thou, when to earth displayed, 
A babe in manger laid, 
Mutely thy coming homelessness disclosedst : 
Early of men rejected wast thou, Lord, 
Who found’st the common inn no room for thee afford. 


Not to the proud and bold 
The Saviour’s birth was told ; 
Herod in vain for wrongful prey designed him: 
Some who, from him afar, 
Saw, and then lost, his star, 
Yet sought him still, sang praise at length to find 
im: 
He taught the wise a way to higher joys ; 
Frankincense, gold, and myrrh, treating as infants’ 
toys. 


Teach me, O Lord, to run 
A course like thine begun, 
Thy gospel as a little child receiving ; 
Enduring, as I grow, 
All mine appointed woe, 
And in thy heaven my crown with thee achieving. 
If my Lord’s image from my heart be flown, 
Ever to me this day a new-born Christ be known. 


The shepherds, when they knew 
Their Lord disclosed to view, 
O’er hill and dale with gladsome tidings wandered: 
His mother, holding fast 
The wished one, gained at last, 
In silent bosom all the marvels pondered. 
Lord, when my song its rude glad incense stays, 
Help me, in sweet still thoughts, to yield thee better 
praise. 
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A NIGHT IN THE OLD OAK CHAMBER. 


A TRUE CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY. 


STLE ConsTABLE was a fine specimen of 
an old ancestral mansion, built chiefly in 
s the Tudor style; but builders and restorers 
had a base to work on of more ancient 
date, and their additions had been con- 
siderably increased by the succeeding pos- 
sessors. The Tudor stamp was, however, 
more strongly on it than any other, and 
in one of those square-headed recess windows always 
found in such buildings sat a lady long past the 
meridian of life, with one by her side who had not 
yet attained it. They should have been at work, for 
frames and implements were before and around them, 
but they were looking at each other with an expres- 
sion of too much interest in the subject of their con- 
versation to attend to their idle needles. 

The old lady, known as Madam Constable, was 
dressed very much in the style of the portraits that 
hung in the hall; partly because she had a prejudice 
in favour of things that had been (fashions among 
the rest), and partly because many of the fashions 
of those days having, comet-like, compieted their 
periodic retreats, had returned to their old sphere, 
and appeared again in their unchanged shape. Her 
person was small, but her air and carriage betokened 
her race, being dignified and marvellously decided. 
She had been saying something to her young 
companion, and the something was so emphatic that 
their work was suspended. 

Then the young lady, a great-niece of madam’s, 
broke out with energy, giving her work-frame a 
sharp tap with her thimble, ‘‘ Aunt, I don’t believe 
a word of it!” 

“You always were hard to believe what you 
didn’t like to be true, Lucy,” replied the old lady, 
sarcastically. Lucy thought the retort might be 
made, and the same accusation laid against her 
aunt ; but she was too much interested in her present 
particular matter of concern to follow out more 
general ones. ‘‘ What proof have you, dearest 
aunt?” she asked, warmly. 

“This proof, Lucy—that none of the property has 
been found, no, nor any trace of it.” 

“That is mere negative proof, and surely you 
would not condemn such a woman as poor Linley on 
negative proof!” 

“Such a woman!” repeated Madam Constable, in 
scornful accents. 

“Aunt, I maintain’—said Lucy, again rapping 
the frame with her thimble, while the ribbons on her 
dress fairly trembled with her emotion—“ she was a 
most excellent woman, and dearly beloved by us all.” 

‘Excellent in your opinion, Lucy, but in mine she 
never was excellent ; she professed teo much for me. 
I am not fond of your great talkers—of your people 
that are so much better than their neighbours, and 
know so much more than their betters. You know 
T am old-fashioned, and although I hoped, from the 
high account I had of her, that Linley was a trust- 
worthy person, notwithstanding her peculiarities, I 
always had a secret misgiving about her.” 

«Prejudice, dear aunt—nothing but prejudice!” 
cried Lucy, with animation. ‘I am convinced that 
the missing things will como to light, and then you 
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will be so sorry—so vexed—that you have allowed 
yourself in these suspicions.” 

‘‘Very good—but not before,” said madam, with 
her hard satirical smile. 

Lucy was proceeding with the subject, when her 
aunt, in a way too decided to admit of contradiction, 
intimated she had no wish to continue it, and very 
reluctantly she took up her work, more than one 
tear silently falling on it, notwithstanding her efforts 
to restrain them. 

In the midst of her grief one thought soothed her. 
Poor Linley, whom she knew in her heart to be inno- 
cent, was at rest. Yes, she had done with a trouble- 
some, ungrateful world, with its falsehood and its 
wrongs. The cruel scandals raised against her by 
malice or misconception could not follow her purified 
spirit to interfere with its peace. Yet a slur was cast 
on the religion she had professed, and this was a 
graver sorrow still to Lucy. Moreover, she felt that 
the bitterness of her aunt’s feelings towards any ex- 
pression of spiritual religion would be, in her eyes, 
justified by this, as she believed, proof of its adop- 
tion to cover a dishonest purpose. 

The circumstances which led to all this were these. 
Margaret Linley, a very pious woman in the decline 
of lite, had been strongly recommended to Madam 
Constable as housekeeper and superintendent-general 
during her absence of some months. Lucy’s mother 
had been, at her instigation, the chief means of 
making the arrangement. Lucy—who loved her aunt, 
and, in her simplicity, counted much on the good 
effects that must follow her coming in contact with 
such a character, so fitted, as she thought, to over- 
come her old prejudices, and melt her down into a 
confession that, ‘‘ after all, your religious people were 
the best to depend upon”’—had been delighted when 
she found her expectations (as she believed) realised 
in Linley’s being retained in her post, and settled as 
permanent head over the household department of 
the Castle. 

She almost defeated her own end in her frequent 
inquiries if her aunt did not find Linley all that had 
been promised, and more. She never got the full ad- 
mission she desired, but lived in sanguine faith that 
time would do the work. 

Linley was, however, suddenly removed from her 
post. She was found dead in her bed one morning, 
and whatever Lucy’s feelings were when she heard 
the sad story, there were not wanting those about the 
Castle who were glad to be rid of so vigilant a 
superintendent—one who would not suffer idleness 
and robbery to go on as they had done to a strange 
extent before she came. 

One young girl there was whose work it had been 
to wait on the housekeeper. She had dearly loved 
her, and wept like a child over a mother’s loss, for 
she had been taught by her to read her Bible, and 
pray for the Spirit that she might understand it, and 
she had read and prayed, and learned something of its 
preciousness. To her, therefore, the removal of such 
a friend was a sore trial, and she entered fully into 
Lucy’s feelings, thankful that there was one who, 
with her, believed the good housekeeper to be innocent. 

Her death had taken place some little time before 
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there was a breath of scandal against her; but when 
a new housekeeper was installed, and the inventories 
of all the property to be committed to her were 
submitted for inspection, strange deficiencies appeared. 
Damasks that had been in the family for years, that 
made it seem a miracle the moth had spared them, 
were gone; fine linen for various purposes, almost as 
ancient, of which the list showed there ought to be 
roll upon roll, was wanting; antique counter- 
panes of great value, used. for state beds, were 
nowhere to be seen. Search was made all over 
the great old house—that is, in all likely, or, as it 
was thought, possible places—but nothing was found. 

‘Tt certainly was strange,’’ the servants remarked, 
that Linley’s daughter, who had just sailed for 
India with her husband, had been staying with 
her mother during the holiday absence of Rhoda 
(the young servant described above), and it was 
worth remembering that she had been very busy 
with the housekeeper in all the great rooms, doing 
they knew not what; but they knew that her hus- 
band came to see her every evening, and what he 
wanted, or what he did, or what he carried away, 
they did not know ! 

When Rhoda came back, she found her friend 
gone, and these rumours afloat, which rumours were 
very industriously circulated, and received all such 
additions as made the case more perfect. 

Madam Constable heard all—looked grave—for- 
bade talking—made up her mind to bear the loss 
and take no steps (which she thought would be 
useless) towards recovering anything by applying 
to the suspected daughter for information; and, 
further, never again to employ a person who pro- 
fessed ‘‘ spiritual religion.” 

This done, the subject was never mentioned, except 
it were as a private gossip among the servants. 
When Lucy arrived to pay a visit to her aunt she 
was little prepared for the disclosure which had just 
been made when our story opened. 

It was Christmas Eve, but wonderfully mild for 
the season; the great fires blazing on the open hearths 
were neglected, and in the far-off square bay window 
stood the work-frames. When the silence which 
followed Madam Constable’s desire that the subject 
should be changed had lasted a minute or so, she 
said, “I hope nothing will prevent our friend from 
coming. I am afraid, Lucy, your self-denial in 
coming to me at Christmas will be sadly repaid if 
she is kept away,-—it will be very dull for you.” 

Lucy vehemently assured her she would not be 
dull, and was indifferent as to the lady’s coming. 
But the lady did arrive, and she found her no small 
gain, for she could indulge her own thoughts while 
the new visitor with agreeable chat amused and 
occupied Madam Constable. 

“Lucy will sing to you,” said madam, when the 
evening came. 

“Oh, will you sing?” exclaimed the lady, “1 
shall be delighted to hear you!” 

Lucy went to the piano, and after a few trifling 
airs, took up Mendelssohn’s song of, ‘“‘ Oh, rest in the 
Lord.” She looked at it in doubt, but the guest, 
who had been attracted by her charming voice and 
now stood by her, said, “‘Oh! do sing that; I am 
sure you can sing it, and when it is sung as it ought 
to be, it is a sermon.”’ 

Lucy glanced at her aunt; she knew she was not 
fond of-sermons anywhere but in the church, or 
read by a clergyman in the great hall; but Madam 
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Constable took no notice, and, encouraged by the 
guest, she sang the song, and so sang it that the 
delighted visitor kissed her heartily, her eyes glisten- 
ing with tears as she said, ‘‘ How glad I am I have 
heard that!” 

Lucy’s heart thrilled with pleasure. She had a 
friend, then, in this stranger guest, one who knew the 
blessedness of faith and patience. 

The rest of the evening passed most happily to 
her, for a cordial intimacy was established between 
her and the new-comer, and her ardent nature had 
one who could sympathise with it. 

Lucy’s bedroom was a small one, very near to 
Madam Constable’s. She had begged to have it 
because the Castle was so large, and the family so 
small, the servants’ apartments being all at the back, 
except those of madam’s maid and the housekeeper. 
She had taken a most loving farewell of her new 
friend, and settled herself to read the thirty-seventh 
Psalm, on which she meditated, and over which she 
prayed that she might learn the divine lessons of 
faith and patience it taught. 

A tap at her door aroused her. 

‘‘Oh, you are not gone to bed?” 

‘‘No, do you want anything? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” she exclaimed, closing her Bible and 
rising. 

‘“‘T am quite ashamed to tell you,” said the lady, 
with hesitation, ‘‘but really I am so nervous to- 
night. I ought not to be with that (pointing to 
the Bible) in my possession; but there is no reason- 
ing against fears like mine, and this is such a great 
wilderness of a house, and the room they have put 
me in is such a wild-looking place, one may fancy 
anything in black shining oak with flames reflected 
in every direction.” 

Lucy smiled, and invited her friend’ to sit and 
collect her spirits by her fireside. Very soon they 
got into a conversation so interesting that the guest 
forgot her fears. 

Lucy went with the visitor to her ‘“ wild room,” 
and exclaimed, as she entered, ‘‘ This dreary! Why I 
call it most cheerful.” Indeed, with a little company 
it was cheerful enough; the brilliant flames played 
on the polished oak, and the tapers in the great 
old silver sconces lent their glittering reflections too. 

“You like it?” exclaimed the guest, with ani- 
mation; ‘then you will change with me, perhaps? 
I feel brave while you are here, but the moment you 
are gone—I can’t answer for what I may feel!” 

Lucy instantly assented; she was so buoyed up 
in spirits by renewed faith, that she could have dared 
much worse adventures than a night in the old oa 
chamber. 7 

The exchange being made, Rhoda, having been 
summoned to help, remained a short time with 
Lucy, telling her of Linley’s last days before she left 
her for her holiday to return and find her dead. 
Among other things, she said she had heard from 
the servants that the housekeeper and her daughter 
had spent nearly the whole of the last day that the 
latter was with her in the very room they were in. 

Now Linley was very dear to Lucy; she was 
certain she had entered into rest, yet this fact, after 
Rhoda had left her, gave her a strange feeling of 
awe and inquietude. The fire still burnt sufficiently 
to reveal the whole of the room; but she extinguished 
the tapers, and by the glimmering light which played 
on the varnished oak she got into bed, and was soon 
in a dozing state. 
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Another minute or two and she would have been 
soundly asleep, when a strange noise startled her. 
Tt was just as if a man’s foot were scraping on the 
floor, very near to her, too. Perhaps she had 
fancied it. She tried to believe so, but before she 
could compose herself to sleep it came again—the 
very same sound. Then, again and again, as if a 
man were stealthily approaching, scraping his foot 
against the floor. 

Was he under the bed, trying to get out? She sat 
up in the bed, the fire still played on the wainscot 
near it, and as she looked at it, to her indescribable 
horror, she was sure she saw it move. Yes, the dark 
shining panels moved, slowly indeed, but surely. 
Now she understood the meaning of the sounds she 
had heard. There was a wardrobe there of which 
she had not known. It was slowly opening, and the 
opening door had scraped against the frame. Some 
one was concealed in it! 

Too terrified to scream or make any motion, she sat, 
as it were, paralysed, watching the object of her 
dread. A few more sounds, and suddenly the door 
burst open, and a tall white figure bounded into the 
middle of the room. This broke the chain of her 
silence. She uttered a loud shriek, and not knowing 
how she got there, was in a few seconds fainting on 
the floor of her aunt’s room. 

Madam Constable, her guest, the housekeeper, 
maid, and Rhoda, were quickly around her. ; 

What had happened ? 

The lady visitor felt that she had been the guilty 
cause, and confessed that a certain feeling of nervous- 
ness having overcome her, she had consented to 
Lucy’s proposal to change rooms. 

Looks of mysterious import passed among the 
servants—shakes of the head, nods, and other dumb 
signs. Lucy, as soon as she recovered sufficiently to 
speak, related with visible terror what had happened, 
and declared she could not tell how she had escaped. 

Now there were audible groans and broken 
sentences, expressive of the deep conviction of all the 
servants (Rhoda excepted) that the unquiet spirit of 
the guilty housekeeper haunted the spot where doubt- 
less much of her evil dealing had been committed. 
Even Madam Constable could not resist the general 
impression, and it was plain that she was affected 
by it. 

“A body of the servants, several more of whom had 
now collected, went in procession like detectives to 
the door of the room, but it had closed with violence 
after Lucy’s precipitate flight. They therefore re- 
turned, saying it would be best not to meddle with 
the ghost till the morning, when no doubt the door 
would open of itself. 

Rhoda came forward quietly to Madam Constable, 
and asked if she might go. ‘I am not afraid, 
ma’am,” she said; ‘‘if I see nothing worse than Mrs. 
Linley I shall not mind; she was always good to 
me in this world, and now she is in a better, I am 
sure she would never come back to do me harm-~—nor 
any one else.” 

The servants drew back in disgust. Madam 
Constable coldly consented that she should go, but 
announced her intention of going too. 

She would not allow any others to follow, but 
leaving Lucy in charge of her friend, ordered Rhoda 
to lead the way, but to remember that she would 
enter the room first. 

She did, but with some difficulty, for there was a 
pressure against the door that prevented its opening. 





At length she pushed it back, and beheld nothing 
but an empty chamber, but opposite was the open 
wardrobe from which the ghost had leaped. 

‘Please, ma’am,” cried Rhoda, much excited, 
coming from behind the door, where she had made 
a rapid search—‘ please ma’am, it’s the counter- 
panes! That’s the ghost! Mrs. Linley’s way was 
always to roll the counterpanes one over another, 
to have no creases, and here’s the old ancient ones 
that there’s been such a work about; and the way it 
happened must have been that the door wasn’t 
properly latched, and this heavy tall roll resting 
against it opened it at last and banged itself out. No 
wonder Miss Lucy was frightened; but if she had 
stopped to see it roll to the door she’d have been 
glad to her heart.” 

Madam Constable listened; she looked thought- 
ful; she held the light before the wardrobe, and 
there beheld piles on piles of linen, etc.,—in short, the 
missing goods. 

** Please, ma’am, may I go and tell them all?” 
cried Rhoda, forgetting in her delight her awe of 
“madam.” 

‘Tell them nothing; but order them all to come 
here,”’ said madam, calmly. 

Knowing that their mistress was alone in the ghost 
chamber, they could not show any reluctance to 
obey, and the whole of the household arrived, looking 
with strange curiosity at what was before them. 

‘“We have all been in a great mistake,” said 
Madam Constable, as they entered. ‘I am ashamed 
to say I have been mistaken too; my late house- 
keeper has been under suspicion of dishonesty ; here, 
in a most curious manner, she is proved innocent. I 
did not know this wardrobe existed; she must have 
found it out in her careful search of the rooms and 
put it toa good purpose—the keeping of those things 
which much trouble has been taken to make me 
believe her daughter carried off with her. Now I 
hope you are satisfied, and I may add ashamed; as 
you were all quick enough to cast blame on her, I hope 
you will be as ready to confess her innocence and 
worth, and may I be so happy as to find equally 
religious conscientious servants.” 

What a change! Everybody tried to look 
ashamed and sorry, whatever they felt. One thing 
they were all glad of, that the ghost had turned out 
to be nothing but counterpanes. Several had 
resolved to give warning, and take instant leave of 
a haunted house. 

Madam Constable having thus done justice to the 
memory of Linley, proceeded to inform Lucy of the 
whole; her gratitude and joy were great indeed ; 
and her aunt could not repress tears, while those of 
her niece flowed freely. 

‘‘T am sure we ought to have a Christmas carol 
after this!”’ cried the lady guest, ‘‘ but Lucy’s voice 
is spoiled for to-night—hark, there is one out of 
doors!” 

‘The people always go round on Christmas Eve,” 
replied Madam Constable, falling a little back into 
her reserve ; ‘it’s an old custom, and brings them a 
treat of cakes and ale on Christmas Day.” 

But the irrepressible joy of Lucy, which was fully 
shared by her friend, could not be curbed by a trifle. 
They leaned on the open casement and listened to 
the music so in accordance with their feelings. 
“Rest in the Lord; wait patiently for him,” 
whispered the guest; ‘he will assuredly give you 
your heart’s desire and bring it all to pass.” 





Varieties, 


Mr. DisRaEui’s EARLY LITERARY CAREER.—In publishing 
the following letter, the Editor cannot withhold the expression 
of his deep regret that statements shown to be erroneous should 
have appeared in the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” The writer 
of the paragraph must have been misinformed, or his memory 
must have been at fault :-— 


** 6, Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 
** October 19, 1871. 


**Sir,—The attention of Mr. Disraeli has been called to an 
article headed ‘ Mr. Disraeli at ‘I'wenty-five,’ which has been 
extensively copied into the London and country newspapers, and 
purports to be an extract from the Autobiography of Mr. John 
Timbs, which appeared in the October Number of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour.’ 

** Mr. Disraeli has rarely thought fit to notice any of the 
gossip circulated about himself, however absurd or inaccurate 
it may be ; but in the present instance it is difficult to imagine 
that so many mis-statements could have besn comprised within 
the limits of a single paragraph. 

“ei. Be. Diaracli never to his knowledge entered the shop of 
Messrs. Marsh and Miller, publishers, Oxford Street, if indeed 
there be such publishers. 

‘*2. Mr. Disraeli never in his life required or received any 
remuneration for anything he ever wrote, except for books 
bearing his name. 

‘© 3. Mr. Disraeli never wrote a work called a ‘Key to 
Almack’s,' or a ‘Geographical and Historical Account of the 
Great World, etc.,’ nor ever heard of such works. 

‘¢4, Mr, Disraeli never was editor of the ‘Star Chamber,’ or 
any other newspaper, journal, review, or magazine, or anything 
else. 

“© 5. At the very period, 1830, when the autobiographer 
describes himself as often seeing Mr. Disraeli in Messrs. Marsh 
and Miller’s shop, Mr. Disraeli was in Greece, and did not 
return from his travels, as I personally well remember, until 
just previous to the General Election of 1831, when he returned 
to his father’s residence, in Buckinghamshire, to stand for the 
borough of High Wycombe. 

“*T am to request that you will insert this authoritative 
contradiction in the earliest unprinted number of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour,’ and I am sure that you will regret that statements so 
utterly erroneous should have first appeared in a publication of 
such high character. 

**T remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* Pritir Rose. 

‘To the Editor of the ‘ Leisure Hour.’ ” 


Cuicaco.—TuHE Great Fire.—In the “ Leisure Hour” for 
June an account was given of Chicago in its prosperity. On 
Monday, October 9th, the startling news reached London by 
telegraph that Chicago was almost utterly destroyed by fire ! 
General Sheridan, telegraphing to the Secretary of War, at 
Washington, on the 9th October, said: ‘‘ The fire last night and 
to-day has destroyed almost all that was very valuable in this 
city. There is not a business house, bank, or hotel left. Most 
of the best part of the city isin ruins; I think not less than 
100,000 people are houseless, and those who had the most wealth 
are now poor. It seems to me to be such a terrible misfortune 
that it may with propriety be considered a national calamity.”’ 
The fire began on Sunday evening about eight o’clock, in a 
stable, from a kerosene lamp being upset among thestraw. The 
flames spread rapidly, and, a strong south wind blowing, by 
midnight raged beyond control. By three o’clock it reached 
the heart of the city, and the next day's sun set on three square 
miles of smoking ruins, The fire exceeded in devastation the 
great fire of London. These ruins, from the Tower to the 
Temple, did not cover more than 440 acres. Abont the same 
number of houses, 12,000 to 13,000 were destroyed, and as 
many families made homeless as in the London fire. Three- 
fourths of the city being built of wood, the roofs generally 
being of asphalted wood, sixty out of six hundred miles of side- 
way being plank-ways, many of the streets paved with wooden 
blocks,—all this rendered the efforts to check the flames hope- 
less. The blazing fuel was swept by the wind through the air 
to great distances, overleaping the gaps which the firemen 
made by gunpowder in the attempt to circumscribe the limit of 
the conflagration. The loss of property is incalculable, and of 
lives deplorable. The generous and practical help sent from all 





parts of America, from England, and other lands, served to 
relieve the immediate desolation. As to Chicago itself, its 
prosperity has only received a temporary check. It will rise 
from its ashes greater than ever. If there wag any drawback te 
the admiration which every stranger felt in visiting the won- 
derful city, it was the pride of its inhabitants, too much in .the 
vaunting spirit of the old king, “Is not this great Babylon, 
which I have built by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my majesty?” Chicago will-rise from this desolation 
humbled and chastened, and therefore nobler and greater than 
before. They used to boast also of having the most efficient 
fire brigade in the world. Let them add to their civic motte 
that of the city of Edinburgh, Nisi Dominus frustra: ‘* Ex- 
cept the Lord build the city, they labour in vain that build it : 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman wakcth but in 
vain. 

CAaTARRH.—In cases where I have had to prescribe for men, 
women, or children suffering under cna: or influenza, I 
always recommend steam. <A tea-kettle should be placed on the 
fire, taking care that the water shall be below the level of the 
exit to the spout. A newspaper should be rolled up tightly, 
and tied with string so as to form atube. When the steam 
begins to come from the nozzle of the kettle the invalid should 
hold his head in the cloud of steam, taking care not to burn 
himself. The steam being inhaled enters into the minute 
passages of the windpipe and lungs, and acts in a most salutary 
manner by softening the inflamed membranes.—Frank Buck- 
land. 


TECHNICAL Epucation.—In examination before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, Mr. Scott Russell was asked what he un- 
derstood by technical education. His answer was: ‘‘ By 
technical education I mean not that general education which 
we all ought to have, and which helps to make us intelligent, 
able, good men, but that special education in our calling which 
should fit and enable each of us to discharge in the best manner the 
special narrow round of duty by which each citizen fills his own 
personal place in social life.” The definition is too bread, as it 
would cover theologieal, medical, legal, and other professional 
training. The term is practically confined to training in 
mechanical arts. 


A ConsciENTIous QuAKER.—In the Beerenstraat (Bear 
Street), at Amsterdam, is a very neat building, occupied as an 
infant school. The premises comprise several school-rooms, an 
open play-yard, a covered play-room for wet weather, and a 
residence for the superintendent. One hundred and twenty 
little boys and girls are here carefully educated at an almost 
nominal charge. The history of this school possesses a special 
interest for Englishmen. During one of the wars of the last 
century, when Holland was allied with the enemics of Great 
Britain, an English privateer captured a Dutch merchant vessel 
and cargo of considerable value. Amongst the owners of the 
privateer was a Quaker, named John Warder, who objected to 
the use of the ship for privateering purposes, but whose objec- 
tions were overruled by the other partners, who did not share in 
his scruples against war. When the spoils were divided, Mr. 
Warder duly received his share; but, feeling conscientiously 
precluded from appropriating it to his own profit, he retained 
the money till the end of the war, when he caused different in- 
quiries to be made in Holland for the owners, or the surviving 
representatives, of the captured vessel and cargo. So far as the 
inquiry was successful the losses were paid. But there still 
remained unclaimed a considerable sum of money in hand, 
which was allowed to accumulate, at interest, with the intention 
of its being appropriated in some manner to the welfare of the 
Dutch people. At length, a merchant of Amsterdam, the late 
Mr. John 8. Mollett, the last survivor of the Society of Friends 
in Holland, undertook to superintend its expenditure for the 
purposes of an infant school for the poor of that city, which was 
commenced in 1830. After an interval of about thirty years, 
it was considered desirable to extend the school and erect better 
premises. Accordingly, some friends in England, at the invi- 
tation of the late Peter Bedford, ‘“‘the Spitalfields Philan- 
thropist,” raised a further sum of money, and sent out an 
English architect, under whose direction the present neat and 
convenient building was erected in 1864. This effort was the 
closing exertion of Mr. Bedford’s life, and his portrait, together 
with those of Mr. Fry, Mr. Gurney, and other worthies, now 
hangs upon the school walls. 
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